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not from shame, but from fear. But the shame of a
dog touches an .abyss of .misery as bottomless as any
-human emotion. He has fallen out of the state of
te-ace, and nothing but the absolution and remission
of his sin will restore him to happiness. By his
association with man he seems to have caughttsome-,,
thing of his capacity for spiritual misery. I had an
Airedale once who had moods of despondency as
abysmal as my own. He was as sentimental as any
minor poet, and at the sound of certain tunes on the
piano he would break into paroxysms of grief, whining*
and moaning as if in one moment of concentrated
anguish he recalled every bereavement he had en-
dured, every bone he had lost, every stone heaved at
him by his hated enemy, the butcher's boy. Indeed,
there are times when the dog approximates so close to
our intelligence that he seems to be of us, a sort of
humble relation of ourselves, with our elementary
feelings but not our gift of expression, our joy but
not our laughter, our misery but not our tears, our
thoughts but not our speech. To sentence him to
death would be almost like homidde, and the day
of his reprieve should be celebrated as a festival. . . .
Come, old friend. Let us away to the woods.
" Walk."